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HE new section on Reading in 
the 1952 edition of Compton's 
is an important addition to the 
fine block of materials in the field 
of children’s and young people's 
literature in which librarians have 


shown such gratifying interest. 


This Reading section includes three sepa- 
rate articles. The first article, ‘‘Getting Ready 
for Reading,” was written by Dr. Roma Gans, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Gans answers ques- 
tions often asked by mothers: ‘How can I 
interest my child in reading ?’’ “Shall I teach 
my daughter her ABC’s?”’ ‘What help should 
I give my son after he starts to school?” 


In the second article, “Growing up with 
Books,” Frances Clarke Sayers covers the 
reading interests of boys and girls from early 
childhood to high-school age and discusses 
the kinds of books that meet these interests. 
This article will interest mothers, teachers, 
and librarians, and it should be enjoyed by 
older boys and girls. A teacher of children’s 
literature who read the article in manuscript 
said, “I want each of our students to read this. 
It is a perfect introduction to my course.” 


The third article in the series, “Reading 
Becomes a Personal Affair,’ is addressed to 
boys and girls of junior and senior high- 
school age, and we hope that many of them 
will read it. Since I wrote it myself, I will only 
say that many of the ideas expressed in the ar- 
ticle came from librarians who are working 
directly with young people, and for their help 
I am extremely grateful. As editor of the sec- 
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tion I might add that Dr. Gans and 
Mrs. Sayers co-operated wonder. 
fully in helping to fit the articles 
together so as to eliminate any 
duplication of ideas. . 


New also in this 1952 edition js 
a page-length biography of Howard Pyle 
written by Alice Dalgliesh. This is a fine 
addition to our collection of sketches of 
authors and illustrators of children’s classics, 
Randolph Caldecott, Hans Christian Ander. 
sen, Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm, Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, Rudyard Kipling, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Louisa Alcott are only a few 


of the favorites. 


I hope that every boy and girl who has 
access to a set of Compton’s will read Carl 
Carmer’s “American Folklore’ and Frances 
Clarke Sayers’ ‘“Mythology”’ before entering 
high school. If they are familiar with these 
and other basic articles and have used Anne 
Carroll Moore's ‘Seven S-ories High” (under 
Libraries) as a reading guide, they will have 
gone a long way toward becoming disctim- 


inating readers. 


No amount of higher education can make 
up for the lack of good reading in childhood. 
I had amusing and practical confirmation of 
this recently when I listened in on an adult 
radio quiz program. Contestants for the 
$2,500 jack pot were a regular army colonel, 
a civilian with a Ph.D. degree, and a woman 
physician, The jack pot question was, “Who 
They all 
L. J. L. 


wrote the ‘Uncle Remus’ tales?” 


missed it! 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 





NORTH DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





For the first time in their history 


che Newbery Medal and Che Caldecott Medal 


have been awarded to books of the same publisher 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 





GINGER PYE _ FINDERS KEEPERS 
By ELEANOR ESTES 


By WILL and NICOLAS 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 Ages 5-9. $2.00 


SPRING BOOKS 


BINKY’S FIRE 


by SALLY SCOTT. The exciting adventures of a mischievous puppy who becomes 
a hero, much to his surprise. Illustrated by Beth Krush. Ages 6-10. $1.75 


STEPSISTER SALLY 


by HELEN F. DARINGER. The lively story of a plucky little girl who finally wins 
the respect and affection she deserves. Illustrated by Garrett Price. 


Ages 8-12. $2.25 
THE BUFFALO KNIFE 


by WILLIAM O. STEELE. Andy makes a perilous journey by flatboat, in a vivid 
story of frontier life in 1782. I/lustrated by Paul Galdone. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


JOHN’S JOURNEY 


by GRACE ALLEN HOGARTH. Two English children spend a summer on Cape 
Cod — swimming, picnicking, and solving a mystery. Illustrated by Nora S. 
Unwin. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


BEACH BOY 


by JERROLD BEIM. A sensitive story of a boy who comes to know the other 
side of resort life — the people who work there, instead of play. Illustrated 
by Lillian Freedgood. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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4 TENNESSEE STATE LIBRARY 
and ARCHIVES BUILDING 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


H. GLINTON PARENT, Architect 
ROCK CITY CONSTRUCTION CO., Contractors 
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The skeleton of one of the country’s largest 
postwar library projects has been fabricated — 

and erected 44 months ahead of schedule for De ‘ctilie th: die oh wean 
ings, I wish to announce that we have 


Tennessee State Library and Archives Build- 


finally emerged victorious after a five- 


year battle to try to make the Vir- 


ing. This stack structure, designed by Snead & 
ginia Metal Products Corporation and 
7 its parent the Winfield Corporation 
or their equivalent in archives. carry out a contract they made with 
me in 1946. Copies of the United 

. States District Court judgment, unani- 

Our files of working drawings of previous mously confirmed by the United Stat 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
; on : awarded us direct and punitive or ex- 
of an addition to your bookstack to provide for emplary damages and put the Virginia 
Metal Products Corporation under in- 


Company, will house about 1,300,000 volumes 





Snead installations will facilitate the making 


growth. Steel for urgent requirements can be 


: : ’ 
junctive restraint will be sent to li- 


made available. brarians and architects on reé quest. We 

have other claims against Virginia 
» ° ‘ ° ‘ Metal Products Corporation that are 
Your inquiry for any kind of stack require- sill sending in court. 


ments will receive expert attention. Write, wire Ancus SNeap Macponap, President 
or phone. 


SN EAD & (Company 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 
Orange, Virginia Phone: Orange 2501 





* Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier * Snead System Compact Storage * Deck Floors, Concrete, 
Steel, Marble, etc. * Stack Stairs and Elevators * Automatic Book Conveyors * Carrels, Study Units, 
dnd Enclosures * Louverall Ceiling Lighting * Stack Accessories * Wood Library Furniture and 
Equipment * 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES: 


Write or wire for 

information on spe- 

cial low price and 
terms. 


ADDED COLOR AND INTEREST 2% 


Children Prefer 
Its Large Clear Type 

Instyleand text, BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is just right for ele- 
mentary school boys and 
girls, because it is designed 
exclusively for them. 

The new, large, easy-to- 
read type—selected by boys 
and girls—plus the selective 


e 


e 


The latest edition of BRI- 
TANNICA JUNIOR includes 
many new color illustrations. 
65 new four-color plates have 
been added, providing new, 
luxurious color and adding 
greater-than-ever interest. 
FOUR OUT OF EVERY FIVE 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR TEXT 
PAGES ARE ILLUSTRATED. 


1 SET IN EVERY CLASSROOM! 


@ The value of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR in classroom work has led 
many educators to recommend a 
set for each classroom. There is 
an obvious advantage in this. Chil- 
dren have a thousand-and-one 
questions which, if not answered 
immediately, are likely to be lost 
and never answered. 

ilso, use of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR with guidance from the 
teacher is excellent preparation 
for independent reference work 
in the future. 


Write or wire Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., 


-+-iS easy to use...easy to read! 
Makes information-finding enjoyable! 


Its Style Appeals 
to Boys and Girls... 





content, simplified sentence 
structure, checked vocabu- 
lary provide adequate proof 
that BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 
easier to use. 

The 15-volume set illus- 
trated above is in the new 
School and Library Binding, 
now available. THIS IS THE 
NEW 1952 EDITION. 


This is a tremendous PLUS, 
making for more enjoyable 
reading; encouraging more 
information and fact find- 
ing. This new edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is avail- 
able to schools and libraries 
at a special low price on 
easy payment terms. 
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Public Librarians 
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on your ALA membership blanks 


Public Libraries Division 


Reconstituted 1951 
Members (December 31, 1951) 5.335 


Sections: Armed Forces Librarians 
Library Extension 
Trustees 
ALA Councilors (according to division membership) 22 
The Division receives a portion of the dues of each member who 
chooses membership in this division. Division membership 
includes free membership in one of its sections. Affiliation 
with each additional section costs $1, payable to the section 
treasurer. 


The Division issues a quarterly bulletin, PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


free to its members. 


The Division employs an Executive Secretary who is a member 
of the ALA Headquarters Staff. 


The Division helps to solve public library problems by exchange 
of ideas and experience, by cooperative progressive long- 
range planning, and by aggressive action. 


The Division wants you as a member. 
The Division can be what you make it. 


Join or Renew Now 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Memo to YWlembers: 


Mrs. Fleanor Roosevelt has accepted our invitation to speak at the Third Cen- 
eral Session of the New York Conference on the general subject of books cs 
bridges to international understending. More on other speakers later. 


More on the Conference: Plans have been completed to hold a second Book Work- 
shop on Saturday and Sunday, June 28 and <9, 1952, as a pre-conference activ- 
ity. The Workshop will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt. The wholehearted 
cooperation of the publishers is promised and prominent members of the publish- 
ing and writing fields will take an active part. Full details will appear in 
the May ALA BULLETIN. 


American Book Publishers Council's Committee on heading Development in the 
Library of Congress on March 28. Convening at 10 a.m. and continuing through 
lunch until 3:30 p.m., the group discussed such topics as Legislation, Mobil- 
ization Developments, the Point Four Conference, the ALA 1952 Conference, 
Rural Reading, and Cooperation with Booksellers. Present for the Aba were 
President Fyan, Miss Bennett, Mr. Clapp, Mr. Kaiser, Mr. St.John, Mr. Tauber, 
and ‘the Executive Secretary. 


ALA's Committee on Relations with Publishers held a joint meeting with the | 
! 


The Chicago Book Clinic's Midwestern Book Making Show will incluce two ALA 
titles: Constance M. Winchell's Guide to Reference Books, 7th ec. and George 
B. Utley's The Librarian's Conference of 1853. The show, which has a total 
of sixty-one titles, opens April 1 at the Chicago Pook Clinic meeting and will 
be shown to the public at the Chicago Public Library during May. 





Memo to Program Committees for the 1952 Conference: Grace W. Gilman has an 
interesting idea for an Annual Conference in her Librarians, Unlimited (I.L.A. 
RECORD, March, 1952) 


Louisville Brings Culture toIts People (COHONET April, 1952) is an interest- 
ing article on the far-reaching adult education program of Louisville's Free 
Public Library which is referred to in an article as Louisviile's University 
of the People. 


Mrs. Rachael \ingfield DeAngelo hes acceptec appointment as Executive Secre- 

tary of the AASL. Mrs. DeAngelo is now Supervisor of School Libraries in 
Yonkers, New York. Now serving as a member of the Committee making plans for 
the AASL meetings at the New York Conference, Mrs. DeAngelo will begin her 
full-time cuties in Chicago about August 1, 1952. A native of Virginia, Mrs. 
DeAngelo was gradueted from the State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
(now Mary Washington College, the Women's Division of the University of Virginia 
and holds the B.S. end M.S. degrees from the School of Library Service at 
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‘Columbia University. We welcome Mrs. DeAngelo to Headquarters and look forwerd 


very much to working with her. Mrs. Simmons has agreed to maintain the AASL office 
at Headcuarters on a part-time basis until the New York meeting. 


East Side, West Side cen hardly be said to be the theme song of the Executive 
Secretary when he packs his bags and heads, occasionally, out of Chicago. For 
duties and activities take him more often to the Eest side of the country rather 
then to other sections. Consequently, when the chance came to visit some of the 
American Heritage discussion groups in the South, I was delighted at the prospect 
of meeting and talking with some of our Southern librerians. This heppy tour of 
duty took me away from Chicago on !londay, March 17 and landed me that evening in 
Athens, Georgia. Georgia gave me the chance to talk with Mr. Kellam and see the 
University of Georgia's new library building, now going up and into which they will 
move next summer, to visit with Miss Sarah Maret and her staff in the Athens Re- 
gional Library, to witness one discussion group in action, and to have a brief 
chat with Miss Nix. From Ceorgia, I went to Mississipoi, where Mrs. Funice fly, 
Director of the Mississippi State Library Commission, her staff and neighboring 
librarians, gave me the best possible whirlwind tour of a part of the State, 
managing to include the State Library Commission headcuarters, the librariens and 
libraries in Jackson, Greenwood (plus a discussion group), Piney Woods School (new 
air-conditioned library), Jackson College, Meridien, Mississipci State College 
(with its fine new library), West Point, Tupelo (and a discussion group), and 
the Northeast Regional Library with its headquerters in Corinth and its various 
branches. Our guide and mentor from Meridien to Corinth and back was Mrs. Lura 
Currier, Field Representative from the State Library Commission, and I heartily 
recommend her tour to anyone who (1) may entertain the notion that the deep South 
is a place for relaxation or who (2) wants an object lesson in state work at a 
high peak of enthusiastic pioneering. The trip was most interesting and helpful 
and the mode of transportation (Mrs. Currier's car) was just e2bout the lowest 
flying airplane I've ever been in! The evicence of accomplishment against con- 
siderable odds was matched by the real interest of the people in their libraries. 
Space limitations make it impossible for me to record the names of all the persons 
who were so hospitable and generous in time and assistance. 

From Mississippi, I went to Montgomery, Alabama, on Saturdey in time for lunch 
with about 25 librarians from the State. Mrs. Lois Green, Director of the State 
Public Library Service Division, and the other librariens gave me a hearty welcome 
and made me unhappy that I had time for only a brief tour of Montgomery for I had 
to leave on Sunday morning and hasten back to Chicago - and snow. 








Hamden, Connecticut, dedicated three new library buildings on Sunday, March 20, and 
I had the good fortune to participate in the ceremonies. Three buildings <t one 
tine must be e record. A very happy end stimulating effair, the dedication was 

the reelization of long planning and much hurd work on the part of many groups in 
Hamcen and of ifiss Eleanor Phinney, Librarian, and Charles Ducey, President of the 
Library Board. 


Columbic. University from Hamden on Monday, March 31, for a brief talk with some of 
the library school stucents and then back to Chicago - where I foune a desk pilec 


high with interesting ALA matters. 


David H. Clift 
April 2, 1952 Executive Secretary 












AMERICANA 
STUBBORN FOOL 


by ESTELLE AUBREY BROWN 


A shocking indictment of the U. S. Indian Bu- 
reau’s policies by a woman who served the bureau 
from 1902 to 1918. 310 pages, 8vo. Illustrated 

Ready $4.50 


STEAMBOATS IN THE TIMBER 
by Rusy Et Hutt 


A fascinating account of steamboating days on Lake 
Coeur d’Alene and the St. Joe River .. . exciting 
although almost forgotten aspect of Northwest his- 
tory. 206 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 

Ready $4.00 


MOSTLY ALKALI 
by STEPHEN PERRY JOCELYN 


Comprehensive biography of military life . .. sets 
forth the career of General Stephen P. Jocelyn 
who spent over half of his 44 years of service at 
barren outposts. Approximately 575 pages, 8vo. 
Illustrated. 

September 10 $10.00 


HEAR ME, MY CHIEFS! 
by L. V. MCWHORTER 


Only complete and definitive record of the Nez 
Perce Indians written directly from Indian 
sources, using much new material. New interpreta- 
tion of the dramatic Nez Perce War of 1877. 656 
pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 

July 10 $10.00 


JOE MEEK 
by STANLEY VESTAL 


An outstanding biography of one of the most extra 
ordinary and vital characters of frontier history 
348 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 

April 15 $5.00 


INJUN SUMMER 


by WILLIAM WALKER 
and DAtsy F. BABER 


The “back trail’ of Wyoming and Colorado wilder- 
ness days . Trelived by Bill Walker, pioneer 
Authentic Americana by the author and collabora- 
tor of THE LONGEST ROPE, 224 pages, 8vo 
Illustrated. 

June 16 $4.00 


BOOKS from the Rocky Mountains 
Caxton Titles for Spring and Fall, 1952 


FICTION 
HOME, HAM AND HOMINY 


by ANITA M. LITTRELL 
and WILLIAM CLYDE LITTRELL 


Warm-hearted story of a Tennessee tenant farmer’s 
family ...a Mark Twain kind of humor, refregh- 
ingly honest. 236 pages, 8vo. 


August 11 $4.00 
JUVENILE 
THE LISTENING BOOK 


by DANIEL E. SAFIER 


A “read-aloud”’ book to delight children from three 
to eight years. Rhythm’‘and sound are used in a 
new and delightful way. 160 pages, 4to. Illustrated. 

October 10 $4.00 


BUTTERSCOTCH AND THE 
HAPPY BARNYARD 


by CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


A delightfully gay and funny kook for children in 
which the barnyard animals of Miss Naomi’s farm 
seem very real. Approximately 108 pages, 8vo. 
Illustrated 

November 10 $2.50 


<@y vw -e 
MISCELLANEOUS 

BEET-SUGAR ECONOMICS 

by R. H. COTTRELL 

Complete and up-to-date text covering the organiza- 

tion and function of the great beet-sugar industry 


in the United States. 360 pages, 8vo. 
July 1 $5.00 


THE BRITISH SOCIALIST 
ILL-FARE STATE 


by CECIL PALMER 


Almost frightening in its picture of a society in 
decay, this book provides a comprehensive analysis 
of the Socialist Welfare State as it has actually 
operated in Great Britain from 1945 to 1951. 704 


pages, large 12mo 


May 31 $6.00 


MAN TO MAN 
by BERNARD N. WARD 


The inequities, inequalities and staggering waste of 
our present income-tax laws. The author, a certi- 
fied public accountant with years of experience in 
income-tax cases, offers a solution to our present 
dilemma. 384 pages, large 12mo 


May 16 $4.00 


Write for complete catalog 
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THE CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
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CALDWELL, IDAHO 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Reply to Carlson 


Exrnor S. EARLE 


HE JANUARY 14th, 1952 issue of The 

Freeman contains an article by Oliver 
Carlson, “A Slanted Guide to Library Selec- 
tion,” attacking the 1950 edition of Living 
With Books by Helen Haines. It attempts 
to prove that Miss Haines shows a “strong 
ro-Soviet bias” and “has become a propa- 
gandist for the Stalinist way of life.” 

To those of us who have long been famil- 
iar with Living With Books and who have 
read the revision of this standard text on the 
principles of book selection, these accusa- 
tions may seem unworthy of an answer. Yet 
some of our library patrons are receiving 
and distributing reprints of the article and 
may be in danger of accepting Carlson’s 
representations as true. Therefore, it seems 
essential to analyze Carlson’s accusations 
and in particular to study his quotations 
from Living With Books in their proper 
context. 

It may be well to note first that The 
Freeman is a fortnightly founded in October 
1950 to fight against the forces of com- 
munism, fascism, socialism, and _ statism. 
Its editors are Henry Hazlitt, Suzanne La- 
Follette, and John Chamberlain who are 
respectively vice president, secretary, and 
president of Freeman Magazine, Inc. Oliver 
Carlson has co-authored biographies of 
Hearst and James Gordon Bennett as well 
as a book called How to Get Into Politics. 
He has had articles published in the Ameri- 
can Mercury and in The Freeman. The 
Freeman for July 30, 1951, in which there 
is an article by Carlson called “What really 
happened in Pasadena?” describes Carlson 
as a lecturer on social, economic and politi- 
cal affairs and as a teacher of “non fiction 
and radio writing” in the University of Cali- 
fornia extension division. I have been un- 
able to locate further biographical data on 
Carlson. 

In the article in question Carlson first 
stresses the enormous influence which he 
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Elinor S. Earle is head of the Reference Division of the 
Akron Public Library in Akron, Ohio. 
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feels Helen Haines has on library book se- 
lection. He then states he has “read care- 
fully both the original 1935 edition and the 
1950 revised edition.” This convinced him 
that “at some point in the intervening years 
Miss Haines ‘discovered’ Soviet Russia and 
the Communist philosophy.” In proof of 
this he cites the fact that the index to the old 
edition does not mention communism but 
that the 1950 edition has 31 items under that 
heading, that the USSR was not listed in the 
old index but has 17 items in the new, and 
that Marxian philosophy has 36 items listed 
in the new index but none in the old. The 
connection between the number of times 
a subject is mentioned in an index and the 
author’s views on that subject is not quite 
clear to me, but a comparison of the two 
indexes will show that the new one which 
contains 40 pages is more extensive than the 
old edition which has only 30, the latter 
being essentially an author and title guide 
with a few general subject entries. 

Leaving the index, Carlson next quotes 
five lines from the end of a long paragraph 
on book reviewing. I give the entire para- 
graph from page 108-109 of Living With 
Books with the lines Carlson quoted in 
italics. 

“There are no rigid rules binding critical 
judgment to a given formula. In book review- 
ing, as in every human activity, there are ‘many 
men of many minds.’ For literary criticism is 
essentially an attempt to define the qualities of 
a certain piece of writing and to ici whether 
or not it has been well done. The decision 
will be influenced by the standards of judgment 
that the individual critic accepts and applies— 
whether traditional and erudite, as in the criti- 
cal writings of Paul Elmer More, or vigorously 
factual and ironic, as in the reviewing of Ber- 
nard De Voto, or intellectualized at psycho- 
analytical, as in much of the work of Edmind 
Wilson. Beyond certain boundary lines, how- 
ever, critical judgment does not function, and 
we enter a region of bad taste and fatuous 
opinion, where adult infantilism seeks and finds 
books of its own caliber. Within the canons 
that establish literature as an art, though all 
critics agree on fundamentals, not many think 
alike. In all his years of critical writing Howells 
was a champion of realism and disliked roman- 
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tic literature. Stevenson loved romance and 
continually pleads for it in his charming critical 
essays. Paul Elmer More was indifferent to the 
most vital and significant modern literature. 
Stuart Sherman in his earlier critical work 
sharply attacked writers whose powers he later 
recognized. The intense anti-Puritanism of 
Ludwig Lewisohn leaves its tinge on his criti- 
cal judgments. Individual convictions of politi- 
cal or social faith, personal intensities of parti- 
sanship, find violent expression in contemporary 
reviewing. In the literature of the war and post- 
war years the clash of nationalisms, the conflict 
of ideologies kindled impassioned warfare; and 
the great reviewing combat arena of the period 
is that devoted to books about Russia. Bal- 
anced judgment and fair understanding were 
obscured and the scales of American public 
opinion were weighted by prejudice and hostility 
of a strong anti-Soviet ‘bloc’ of well-known 
reviewers, so that impartial, adequate book se- 
lection in this field deteriorated in many library 
collections.” 


By quoting only the concluding lines and 
by preceding them with his own statement 
that “The tremendous power wielded by 
book reviewers who were apologists and 
defenders of the Soviet government and 
communism has been reported in detail by 
several writers during the past year,” Carl- 
son gives the impression that Haines is an 
ardent Soviet partisan. 

A similar false impression is conveyed by 
Carlson’s quoting of Miss Haines on censor- 
ship. In a long chapter on the book trade, 
the history of printing and copyright Haines 
gives two pages on the history of censorship 
including examples of book burning in 
China in 213 B.C. and in Berlin in 1933. 
She then makes some statements on the vari- 
ous types of censorship. It may be noted 
that Haines makes no mention of witch hunts 
although Carlson states that “she is deter- 
mined to stop the ‘witch hunts,’” as if he 
were quoting her. It is also noteworthy 
that the previous edition of Living With 
Books treats political censorship as a dead 
issue and names sex and religion as the 
fields in which pressure groups and censors 
operate to suppress books. The actual pas- 
sage on censorship in the 1950 edition of 
Living With Books, p. 187-188, runs as fol- 
lows (the part italicized is that quoted by 
Carlson): 

“Censorship concerned with sex extends far 
beyond legal control of pornography into the 
fields of creative and informational literature. 
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Standard works by responsible authors on sex 
instruction and preparation for marriage and 
motherhood are too often eliminated from school 
use by organized attack, and similar outside 
pressures (with religion as chief motivating 
force) are directed at books on evolution and 
birth control. It should be remembered that 
Tennessee still maintains its law prohibiting 
the teaching of evolution and that campaigns 
for similar legislation in other states are fre- 
quently initiated. 

“Political censorship, at times quiescent but 
never extinct, has drawn renewed strength (as 
was true after the First World War) from post- 
war reaction., Essentially nationalistic, focusing 
on so-called ‘communistic doctrine,’ ‘Anti- 
Americanism, and ‘subversive _ literature’ 
strengthened by deepening hostility to Soviet 
Russia, and intensified by development of the 
U.S.-Soviet ‘cold war,’ it rose in the late 1940's 
to a nation-wide hysteria. ‘Treason’ was read 
into acts, associations, and thoughts arbitrarily 
defined as ‘disloyal’; books were suppressed or 
removed from libraries. Scholars accused of 
‘liberal thoughts’ were dismissed from colleges 
and universities; ‘loyalty tests’ and ‘loyalty 
boards’ were set in operation for workers of every 
grade in the framework of federal, state, county, 
and municipal service. In spite of protest and 
resistant action by writers, publishers, teachers, 
scientists, librarians, many leaders in social and 
political thought, and a minority of newspapers, 
sanity and fair dealing seemed in eclipse. 

“In both political and moralistic aspects, 
censorship can become a dangerous and destrue- 
tive influence, not only in publishing and book- 
selling but in library service, in education, and 
in intellectual and cultural life. In library book 
selection, problems are constantly encountered 
that arise directly from traditional acceptances 
of its prinicples and methods.” 


Next, Carlson accuses Haines of “pro- 
Soviet bias in every field of literature.” He 
states that “In the field of drama, for ex- 
ample, only one book on motion picture 
and playwriting is given unstinted praise. 
This is The Theory and Techniques of Play 
Writing and Screen Writing, by John Law- 
son.” Carlson calls Lawson “the hatchet 
man and the commissar for the Hollywood 
Muscovites.” 


Miss Haines’ actual text in regard to play- 
writing on page 499 runs as follows: 

“Manuals of playwriting (now usually in 
clusive of screen writing) are constantly in 
demand. Here sound authority, effective or 
ganization of material, and clear exposition are 
of prime importance, while mature critical 
judgment or provocative appraisal give confi- 
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dence or incentive to playwrights and to stu- 
dents. Older basic works, such as Archer and 
Baker, hold their values, and attention should 
be paid to new editions that have been brought 
up to date by important fresh material. John 
Howard Lawson’s exhaustive, illuminating, and 
explorative study, Theory and Technique of 
Play-writing and Screen Writing, is an example 
here. Originally published in 1936 without the 
last two words of the present title, the revised 
edition (1949) adds a comprehensive section 
covering in brilliant, incisive analysis, the de- 
velopment and problems of the motion picture 
trom its American beginnings in 1908; and the 
whole text, by introduction and summations, 
has been given a fresh impact of immediacy in 
its penetrating exposition of the opposed ideo- 
logical, social, and economic influences that 
find expression in present-day dramatic art.” 

The entire chapter on drama covers pages 
475-504 including a list of 50 books on 
drama and the theatre of which Lawson’s 
book is one. 

Carlson also says that “Miss Haines’ chap- 
ter on Poetry closes with a stirring appeal 
to librarians to know and make available to 
the public the Marxist classic, Illusion and 
Reality, by Christopher Caudwell.” The 
section on poetry in Haines covers p. 446- 
474. Pages 456-460 deal with the New 
Poetry and include among its poets a number 
of English Marxists such as W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Spender and Christopher Caudwell 
as well as the ultra-conservative T. S. Eliot 
and the fascist Ezra Pound. Near the end 
of the chapter, Miss Haines recommends 
a number of works of criticism and inter- 
pretation of poetry including Arnold’s essay 
The Study of Poetry, Lowell’s Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry and Directions in 
Modern Poetry and Cleanth Brooks’ Modern 
Poetry and the Tradition. At the end of this 
section Haines gives the following passage: 
(p. 470-471) 

“These background-building suggestions may 
close with mention of Christopher Caudwell’s 
seminal volume, Illusion and Reality, which 
sets up milestones new to most American read- 
ers as it traces the course of poetry from the 
primitive past through an obscured present to 
an idealized future. A work of creative genius 
and encyclopedic range, this is the first com- 
prehensive attempt to work out a Marxist theory 
of art. As the subtitle makes clear, it is not a 
study of poetry but a study of ‘the sources of 
poetry’; and it finds those sources in the social 
life of man, as this is shaped by environment, 
by instinctive forces of consciousness, and by 


pervading, restricting influences of class domi- 
nation, for the unyielding absolutism of Marxist 
doctrine receives emphasis throughout. Ardor 
of enthusiasm and universality of learning give 
fascination to this remarkable exposition, which 
centers on the ideological conflict of the present 
day and closes in glowing prophetic assurance 
of a future in which the poet will enter as never 
before into ‘realization of all the values con- 
tained in the relations of human beings in real 
life... The book went almost unnoticed when it 
was first published in London in 1937, just 
after the author’s death, but within a decade had 
been recognized as a Marxist classic. If, as 
Hyman indicates, Caudwell is to stand as ‘the 
most genuinely important Marxist cultural 
thinker of our time,’ it is desirable that his work 
should be known to librarians and made avail- 
able in libraries.” 


Following this are two lists, “A Few 
Books and Essays about Poetry” and “Fifty 
Names Chosen to Indicate Patterns and 
Variations in Modern Poetry.” A study of 
these titles will find no preponderance of 
Communist writers. 

Carlson next states that “In her revised 
section on literature, Miss Haines labels anti- 
Communist George Orwell’s powerful satire 
‘1984’ as ‘paranoia in literature.’ But she 
hails fellow-traveler Norman Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead as high-grade fiction.” 
I need hardly say that Haines never used 
the term “high-grade fiction” about any title. 

She mentions Orwell on page 518 in a 
discussion of psychology and psychiatry in 
fiction. Haines recommends The Snake 
Pit by Mary Jane Ward, The World Next 
Door by Fritz Peters, and The Plague by 
Albert Camus, but refers to Orwell as fol- 
lows: “George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, anti-Utopian fantasy of a world trans- 
formed by ‘socialism’ into a power-crazed 
totalitarian state of brutish enslavement 
and fiendish cruelties, stems in a measure 
from Aldous Huxley’s earlier work, but is 
paranoia, not literature.” Norman Mailer’s 
book is mentioned on a list of war novels 
on page 516-517 and is described as stand- 
ing “foremost in this fiction of civilized 
savagery. 

On pages 442-443 of Living With Books 
Haines lists 25 books of significant modern 
criticism and on page 533, 25 books about 
modern fiction. From these 50 titles Carl- 
son has found five which he finds are “by 
well known pro-Communists.” These au- 
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thors named by Carlson are Joshua Kunitz, 
F. O. Matthiessen, Stanley E. Hyman, Ralph 
Fox, and Roger Garaudy. It is interesting 
to note that Carlson fails to mention that 
he took these five from two lists comprising 
50 titles and that among these 50 titles on 
literature are also T. S. Eliot’s Selected 
Essays and George Orwell's Dickens, Dali 
and Others. 

Carlson states that “Her Chapter on Re- 
ligion and Philosophy has been revised to 
permit a rather detailed and flattering expo- 
sition of Marxian philosophy.” The ‘re are 

2 lines in this chapter on the meaning of 
M. irxian philosophy, its history and influ- 
ence. Haines recommends two books sym- 
pathetic to the Soviets, John Somerville’s 
Soviet Philosophy and Venables’ Human 
Nature: The Marxian View. (see p. 404- 
405, Haines) 

Carlson states that “When discussing cur- 
rent books on international relations, soci- 
ology and political science, Miss Haines 
stacks her cards more deliberately than any- 
where else on behalf of the forces of Stalin- 
ism.” The first quotation he gives as an 
example comes not from the section referred 
to but from the chapter on Travel. I give 
the paragraph as it is, with the lines Carlson 
quoted italicized: 

“Point of view.—The trustworthy traveler is 
fair-minded, tolerant, and interested. A biased 
point of view or strong personal prejudices are 
among the most common defects of travel litera- 
ture. Only when a book has great vividness or 
unusual value from other aspects are these de- 
fects offset. There should always be sympathy, 
or at least fair play, toward the life the traveler 
depicts. An aggressive Protestant is unlikely to 
interpret a Roman Catholic country with entire 
fairness. A militant WCTU tourist should not 
describe a French vintage festival. A highly 
antiseptic sanitarian will probably be blind to 
the picturesque aspec ts of life among the gyp- 
sies. Katherine Mayo’s Mother India is a dev- 
astating example of reformist ardor condemning 
an entire ancient civilization for a recognized 
and age-old evil. Strong antagonisms—per- 
sonal, ideological, or political—dominating de- 
scriptive and interpretative books on Soviet 
Russia (John Fischer, V. A. Kravchenco are 
examples) should be balanced by more sympa- 
thetic, equally authentic work, such as that of 
Albert Rhys Williams, Edgar Snow, Hewlett 
Johnson, and Walter Duranty.” 


Carlson’s next statement is extremely mis- 
leading. He states that “readers are warned 
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that “Max Eastman is an irreconcilable an- 
tagonist to the Soviet state’” while “On the 
other hand, the books of Carey McWilliams, 
Louis Adamic and other well-known Soviet 
apologists are recommended as works of 
‘brillianey and vigor that possess wide popu- 
larity appe “al’.” Actually the statement on 
Eastman is from a pars agraph on the art of 
annotation on page 144, while I presume 
the statement on McWilliams and Adamic 
to which Carlson is referring is the one on 
page 368 which runs as follows: “Neverthe- 
less there is much work of brillianey and 
vigor that possesses wide popular appeal 
(the books of Louis Adamic, Stuart Chase, 
Harold Laski and Carey McWilliams offer 
examples of differing types); ; and an increas- 
ing number of thoughtful, soundly based 
works of social analysis (such as Maclver’s 
The More Perfect Union) that make crucial 
problems and conflicting issues of the day 
cogent and vital to any responsive mind.” 
Exactly the same statement appears on p. 
319 of the 1935 Haines except that the 
authors named are’ H. G. Wells, Stuart 
Chase, Harold Laski, Ortega y Gasset and 
Clinch Calkins. 

In the same passage Carlson also states 
that “among the recommended ‘Fifty Books 
of the Times Indicating Trends and Tenden- 
cies’ there is listed only one which is critical 
of the growing trend to Statism; Hayek’s 
The Road to Serfdom.” Actually this list 
of 50 books covers education, labor, minor- 
ity problems, conservation, housing, peace, 
and international affairs. It lists such titles 
as Adamic, A Nation of Nations; Our Fair 
City; Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism; 
Barzun, Teacher in America and Beard, The 
Republic. 

Carlson’s quotation from Haines in regard 
to need for authentic exposition of Marx- 
ian doctrine from the Marxist point of view 
would be much clearer if given in context. 
I give the passage with Carlson’s quotation 


italicized ( (p. 37 1): 


“The irreconcilable antagonisms that rage 
today through once arid regions of Sociology 
are akin to those that for centuries inspired the 
wars of religion. To understand an_ issue, 
whatever it may be, ‘the other side’ must be 
known and weighed by reason and an adequate 
sense of values, not by passion. Thus, in the 
locked battle between capitalism and com- 
munism that now divides the two great world 
powers, materials of both defense and attack 
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must be freely available for public information 
and study. This responsibility should be main- 
tained in library selection. Even in limited 
collections, besides literature that upholds 
\merican principles of democracy and freedom, 
there should also be authentic exposition of 
Marxian doctrine from the Marxist viewpoint, 
the tractates by Lenin and Stalin which are 
standard expressions of ‘Soviet theory and 
practice, and Sidney and Beatrice Webb's 
‘Soviet Communism; a New Civilization?’ which 
since 1936, in its various editions, has been basic 
to study of the subject by American readers. 
Andrei ‘Vyshinsky’s massive, militant exposition 
of ‘The Law of the Soviet State, though too 
expensive for smaller general collections, is of 
fundamental value to any reader who wishes 
to understand the structure of the Soviet state 
and the uncompromising dogmatism of Soviet 
political and economic doctrine. This is prob- 
ably the most notable volume in the ‘Russian 
Translations Project,’ organized in 1944 by the 
American Council of Learned Societies (with 
the aid of a Rockefeller Foundation subsidy 
and publication by Macmillan) and devoted to 
‘the translation into English of significant Rus- 
sian works in the fields of the humanities and 
the social sciences which provide an insight into 
Russian life and thought’.” 


By lopping off the concluding phrases of 
the sentence quoted, it is obvious that Carl- 
son conveys a meaning not intended by 
Haines. 

It is interesting to compare the text of 
this passage with the similar paragraph from 
page 223 of the 1935 edition of Living With 
Books which runs as follows: 


“In judicious general selection, however, these 
conflicting values cannot be escaped. There 
should be no insistence upon preferred view- 
points, no actual or implied repression of legiti- 
mate opinion or of recognized tenets. Conserva- 
tive, liberal, radical and revolutionary schools 
of thought demand balanced representation in 
any present day collection. In controversial 
questions, each side is entitled to a hearing. 
The movement toward the ~‘left’ in modern 
political and economic thought now finds ex- 
pression in every field of literature. Marx and 
Darwin stand as the two dominant influences 
of the modern world. Even a small library col- 
lection should make available books through 
which the ordinary intelligent reader may 
understand the fundamental principles of Marx- 
ian doctrine and study the political, economic, 
and social forces that it has set in operation.” 


Carlson often adds emotional interpreta- 
tions to factual statements by Haines. For 


example, he claims that Miss Haines “is 
angry even with those old ‘liberal’ standbys, 
the Nation and the New Republic,” and 
that “She laments, too, the passing of the 
New Masses.” Actually, Miss Haines names 
the two former publications as representing 
“radical and liberal thought, in politics, art 
and drama, as well as in literature” and 
then adds that “both jettisoned much of 
their cargo of former consistent opinion 
under the fierce storm of anti-Communist 
feeling engendered by the ‘cold war’.” 
(Haines, p. 114). In the same ere she 
mentions the New Masses as the former 
representative of “the extreme left wing” 
and then adds that it was merged with 
Mainstream to form Masses and Main- 
stream. Carlson accuses Miss Haines of 
failing to make it clear that this publication 
is “Stalinist” but it is clearly identified as 
Marxian. Carlson fails to note that other 
reviewing periodicals mentioned by Miss 
Haines include: New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune, Chicago Sun, Chicago 
Tribune, Christian Science Monitor, Com- 
monweal, Atlantic, American Historical Re- 
view, Kirkus, the New Yorker, Time, and 
the London Times. 

Near the end of his article Carlson once 
more repeats his accusation of Communist 
sympathies. His statement reads: “But her 
late espousal of communism, and her at- 
tempt to boost its literature, are to be sin- 
cerely regretted. To attempt to stack our 
public library shelves with the works of men 
and woman who are dedicated to destroy- 
ing our freedom—without clearly and un- 
equivocally indicating this fact—is to under- 
mine the very purposes of the, American 
Library Association.” 

To librarians it is articles such as: Carl- 
son’s which undermine the purposes of the 
American Library Association and our herit- 
age of freedom. His thesis seems to be that 
any recommendation of books sympathetic 
to communism or to the Soviet government 
implies sympathy with the ‘doctrines ex- 
pressed in these books. But more impor- 
tant is the implication that librarians should 
not acquire books on communism. Mr. 
Carlson has gone through Living With 
Books picking out isolated instances where 
Miss Haines tries to give some guidance in 
this area and accuses her of espousing com- 
munism. His approach to book selection 
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seems to resemble that of the Nazis or the 
te chniques used by the Communists in 
“purifying” the libraries of Czechoslovakia 
and other Iron Curtain countries. 

It must be remembered that Living With 
Books contains 610 pages. Mr. Carlson’s 
strenuous efforts to prove his point result 
in his discovery of a very small number of 
titles listed which may or may not have a 
communist bias. If Miss Haines had not 
included some titles of this nature she, her- 
self, would have been guilty of suppressing 
information about an important and _ influ- 
ential doctrine which, although it is distaste- 
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ful to Americans, exists in our world. 

The policy of the ae Library Asso- 
ciation as expressed in the “Library Bill of 
Rights” is based on our traditional and 
fundamental belief that a free people has 
the right to read opposing views on all sub- 
jects and that a free people is capable of 
distinguishing what is in accord with our 
tradition and what is not. If we retreat 
from this position under pressure from those 
who do not trust the majority of their fellow 
citizens to steer a steady course, then the 
whole foundation of the American Library 
system is threatened. } 


Library School Enrolments 


Rosert D. LEIGH 


URING 1 

brary school enrolments in the United 
States are likely to be affected by at least 
two new factors—the military draft with a 
resulting scarcity of young men for essential 
civilian jobs, and the revised standards for 
accrediting library schools already issued 


the next two or three years li- 


reduction of library school applicants and 
the second may alter the distribution of 
students between schools and types of pro- 
gram. 

As an aid in seeing such changes as oc- 
cur against the background of recent l- 
brary school enrolment trends, the figures 


Table I 


Total Enrolments and Distribution of Enrolments by Sex in the 


34 Accredited Library Schools, 1940-41 to 1951-52 


Academic Total 


Total Number 


Percentage of 


Tots N '. . on 
Total Number Men in Total 


Year Enrolment of Women of Men E nrolment 
1951-52 2543 1817 726 28 
1950-51 2832 2046 786 28 
1949-50 2875 2066 809 28 
1948-49 1997 1563 434 22 
1947-48 2025 1636 389 19 
1946-47 2021 1645 376 19 
1945-46 655 1490 165 10 
1940-41 2199 1949 250 11 


for student totals of the last decade in the 
accredited library schools in the United 
States are given here in tabular form. 
These figures were assembled during the 
course of the Public Library Inquiry. 

The most important facts about the re- 


by the ALA Board of Education for Librari- 
anship but not yet put into full operation 
for accreditation of existing or new schools. 
The first factor may result in an over-all 





Robert D. Leigh is visiting professor of Library Service in 
the School of Library Service at Columbia University, New cent enrolment trends are: (1) the sudden, 
York. He is well known to librarians through his director’ Sharp increase of students beginning three 
ship of the Public Library Inquiry. years ago, and (2) the fact that the per 


centage increase of men was more than 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL ENROLMENTS 


twice that for women. The total enrolments 
of the accredited schools showed a steady 
growth for three decades until we entered 
World War II in 1941. During the war 
there was a sharp drop in attendance at 
library schools, as at other professional 


Ta 


schools not directly involved in the war 
After the war’s end, as Table I indi- 
cates, the enrolments increased but had not 
quite reached the 1940-41 prewar peak by 


effort. 


1948-49. 


ble II 


In 1949-50, however, there was 
an abrupt upward curve in total enrolments 


Total Enrolments by Types of Program in the 
34 Accredited L oe Schools, 1940-41 to 1951-52 
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Postbachelor 
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| Aine Program 
Academic Year Year | Beyond wae 
Year bad ees Stree 7 Oi ikea 
| | 
Number Per Cent 1 Nenher <. | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
4951-52 720 28 1669 “ff 154 | 

1950-51 918 32 1835 | 64 | 101 

1949-50 877 30 1807 63 191 

1948-49 608 30— || 1221 rl ed 168 

1947-48 556 27 1248 61 i 221 is 

1946-47 465 23 1353 66 | 203 10 

1945-46 368 22 1120 | 67 167 10 

1940-41 562 26 1394 63 243 11 

Table III 
Distribution of Full-time, Part-time and Nonmatriculant 
Enrolments in the 34 Accredited Library Schools, 1940-41 to 1951-52 
\c be Full-time Part-time | Nossesiiiatieiii 
Academic 4 7 
Year Number | Per Cent || Number | Per Cent | ‘Number | Per Cent 
1951-52 i385 | $3 40 | 37 aa oe 
1950-51 1689 60 957 34 | 186 6 
1949-50 1738 60 882 31 255 9 
1948-49 1269 63 | 591 30 1] 137 7 
1947-48 1232 61 | 596 | 29 \| 197 9 
1946-47 1187 59 | 576 | 28 | 258 13 
1945-46 945 57 S22 31 188 11 
1940-41 1498 68 517 24 184 8 
Table IV 
Distribution of Enrolments at the 
34 Accredited Library Schools, 1948-49 to 1951-52 

Total Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Student Student || 


Enrolment 1948-49 | 1949 50 





300 or more 0 | 1 1 1 
250-299 1 1 0 | 0 
200-249 le i | Shar 
150-199 1 | 3 4 2 
100-149 0 4 3 5 

90-99 3 2 3 1 

80-89 5 0 2 2 


1950 s1 1951- 52| 


Median Enrolment: 1948-49, 46; 1949 
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~a 44 percent increase over the preceding 
year. With only a slight drop from the 
1949-50 peak in 1950-51, a slightly larger 
drop in the current year, the present enrol- 
ment is still 27 per cent higher than for 


1948-49. All but eight of the 34 accredited 
schools have shared in the increase since 
1948-49. The larger increases, however, 


have occurred for the most part in the larger 
schools. As Table IV, schools 
with enrolments of more than 100 grew 
from two to eight; those with enrolments 
under 30 decrease; the median size of the 
schools moved from 46 in 1948-49 to 60 in 
the following year. 

In the last. three vears, the number of men 
students in the library schools has almost 
doubled; an increase of 86 per cent in 1949- 
50 over the preceding year as compared with 
a 32 per cent increase for women. Table I 
shows the resulting jump of the percentage 
of men in the total student bodies from 22 
to 28. 

In most other respects, the recent up- 
swing of library school students followed the 
established trends. The percentage of pre- 
bachelor students, as is seen in Table II, 
showed a net increase of only 1 per cent at 
the end of the four years since 1947-48; the 
percentage in the work of the postbachelor 


is seen 
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year increased by 5 per cent. The per 
centage of students working for advanced 
degrees beyond the postbachelor year 
showed < 1 drop which began in 1948-49, 
This may be due, in part, to the substity. 
tion of the one-year for the two- year master’s 
degree by all ‘but one of the schools for- 
maaly offering the two-year degree, with 
delays in ge tting Ph.D. programs under way 
in some of these institutions. Table Il 
shows that the percentage of part-time stu- 
dents is increasing slowly but steadily, at 
the expense of full-time students, with the 
nonmatriculants remaining at about the 
same percentage. That the stability of al] 
these percent: iges will be mainti iined in the 
years ahead is, I think, unlikely. 

' The tables give the enrolments by aca- 
demic years, obt: ined from the schools late 
in the fall. They do not include summer 
session enrolments which, during recent 
years, have tended to run 5 to 10 per cent 
higher than for the winter session following, 
and have shown a larger percentage of 
women than during the academic year. 
The enrolment totals do not include stu- 
dents taking off-campus or extension 
courses, a group which has been growing 
appreciably from 106 in 1949-50, and 165 
in 1950-51, to 211 in the current year. 


New York Conference Local Committee 


This year the Local Conference 


Committee 
Francis R. St. John, chief librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library. 


cover) is under the chairmanship of 
Judging by the collec- 


(see 


tive smile of welcome, the committee promises to mz ike the New York Conference long 


remembered for its hospitality. 
Assisting Chairman St. John: 
Theodore Walle: 


Committe e; (American 


Paul North Rice 
Meeting Room Committee; Charles J. Shaw (H. W. 
Book Publishers Council) 


(New York Public Library) chairman, 
Wilson Co.) chairman, Equipment 
chairman, Publicity 





Committee; Morris Gelfand (Queens College) in charge of Registration and Personnel; Miss 
Evelyn Kirkland (Brooklyn Public Library) chairman, Local Information Committee; Harold 


Roth (New York Times Library) in charge of Entertainment and Hospitality, 
Appointed to the committee too late for the pic 


tion and Sightseeing and Library Tours. 
ture: 
Library) chairman, 





Esther Johnston, in charge of Decorations; and Mrs. 
subcommittee to select books for a aokeue book exhibit. 


Recrea- 


Edith Busby (Brooklyn Public 
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Bread and Books 


CHARLES R. Joy 


ACH BOOK from America is like manna 
from heaven” the teacher said. “Books 
are more important than food.” 

Ever since the end of the war, I have 
been watching the people of Greece toiling 
painfully up the steep and weary road of 
recovery. I have gone back every year to 
study conditions, to observe progress, to 
talk with the people. Even before the civil 
war had ended, I visited villages to which 
the people had just returned, although they 
were still exposed to danger from the 
andartes. They were hungry and ragged 
and cold. Their villages had been slaughter 
houses that ran with blood. Their houses 
were heaps of rubble. Their fields were 
mined. Their sheep and goats and cows 
had been killed or driven off. They had 
almost nothing to start life afresh, little but 
courage and faith and determination. 

I remember well a little town, high in the 
mountains northwest of Thessalonika, which 
had suffered terribly from the Nazis. In 
retaliation for an attack upon a few German 
soldiers in the neighborhood, for which the 
people of the place had no responsibility 
whatever, all the men and women and chil- 
dren from new born babes to tottering old 
men had been rounded up, shot and burned 
to death. The only survivors were those 
who were at the time out in the fields or 
away from the town for some other reason. 
Yet at the first opportunity the survivors 
were back again, eager to rebuild their lives 
in their loved little village. 

“What do you need most?” I asked the 
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Charles R. Joy, minister, author and for the last ten 

years a director of relief work in Europe, is at present 
national field representative for CARE. Mr. Joy is widely 
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head man of the village. “Well,” he said, 
“we haven't very much food, of course; 
little but some flour that UNRRA sent us, 
and so we are rather hungry. We have no 
clothes except what we wear, and you see 
what condition they are in.” He pointed to 
the ragged garments of the little group 
standing around him. “All our houses have 
to be rebuilt, and we have no money and 
little building material to work with. We 
need seeds and plows for our fields, and 
tools and furnishings for our houses. We 
need goats and sheep again. As a matter of 
fact, we need almost everything, but there 
is one thing we want first of all. We want 
a school for our children.” 

A little later in the center of Greece, 
almost under the shadow of Mount Olym- 
pus, I saw some of the school buildings 
which had been made habitable for the 
children. The church beside it had not yet 
been rebuilt. All that remained of it was 
the little bell, swinging now from a tree 
that grew beside a pile of rocks. People 
were living in crude grass huts behind the 
school building. But there were the chil- 
dren sitting on handmade benches in a 
crowded little schoolhouse, and the faithful 
teacher was striving to impart some learn- 
ing, although the children had no paper or 
textbooks, no pens or pencils, no blackboard 
or chalk. A few days later, the Minister of 
Education in Athens told me: “You do not 
know how greatly we are handicapped just 
for lack of pencils and paper.” 

Over in the west, I visited some schools 
in the province of Epirus. The last desper- 
ate struggle of the guerilla war was taking 
place among the Grammos Mountains, on 
the frontier'of Albania. Refugees, driven 
out of their villages by the fighting, were 
crowding the roads. Army pack trains were 
carrying munitions to the soldiers, and 
everywhere military movements were evi- 
dent. Yet even there the schools were func- 
tioning. 

We should never have recognized them as 
schools in America. I visited one of them 
A score of children were sitting in a semi- 
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circle on rocks in the open air. And before 
them under a tree, with a blackboard beside 
him stood the teacher. They had two dog- 

eared textbooks to work with, but the school 
was in session. Upon the hillside behind 
the school the walls of some houses were ris- 
ing, but only two or three shelters for the 
people were ‘available. 

Since then I have visited a number of 
communities where conditions have become 
more settled. And the teachers and presi- 
dents have told me, almost with tears in 
their eyes, how desperately they still needed 
note-books and paper and pencils ... some 
posters or pictures to brighten the bare walls 
and above all else books, books for the 
children. 

“Books are more important than food,” 
she said. One does not need to assent to 
the literal meaning of this sentence to appre- 
ciate its importance. Greece gave its civili- 
zation to the world, and a precious gift it 
was. Greek culture is still a supreme ideal 
for the Greek people, and for the spiritual 
life books are as necessary as food for the 
physical life. 

Perhaps that is why the most popular 
program that CARE has ever had in Greece 
is its latest program of providing new 
American children’s books. Every Ameri- 
can institution in Greece has received these 
“book-shelves.” Every YWCA branch has 
pasted the Greek translation of the English 
text on the same page, so that the children 
can enjoy the stories and the colorful pic- 
tures, or learn English at the same time. 
Athens College for Boys, which is on the 
high school level, has established a special 
children’s library with the CARE book gifts. 
The intellectual life of some of the Greek 
youth is being nurtured by a fresh knowl- 
edge of all the characters loved by Ameri- 
can children; by the life, geography and 
history of America. It is difficult to exagger- 
ate the significance that this program may 
have upon the democratic sympathies of 
the Greek people. 

I began to appreciate all this anew when 
recently I visited the Orlinda Childs Pierce 
College in Athens. This was a secondary 
school for girls founded by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions in Smyrna, Turkey, in 1875. The en, at 


the time of the Smyrna " diss aster of 1922, the 
teachers and students fled to 
the Greek and Armenian populations. 
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school was re-established in Old Phaleron, 
just outside Athens, and there it grew and 
flourished. Then came the Second World 
War. Pierce College became the 19th Mili. 
tary Hospital for Greece. The f faculty, the 
administr: itive staff and the older students 
engaged in war work. When the Nazis 
came they oan over the hospital for their 
own uses, and the school moved into 
wretched little quarters in Athens. Then 
the British, in turn, occupied the hospital, 
and the buildings were not handed back to 
their owners until 1946. 

The Nazis had been very ruthless during 
their occupancy of the property. The thou- 
sands of volumes from the excellent school 
library were used for fuel under the great 
vessels of the outdoor laundry. The card 

catalogues, the magazine racks, and all the 

other furniture were either destroyed or 
removed. The girls came back to an empty 
plant. As a last vindictive act, the Germans 
had poured concrete into all the sinks and 
toilets. 

But funds and encouragement came from 
America, and among the most welcome gifts 
were books. The first of them came from 
Wellesley and Smith. Then came a gift of 
text and reference books from the CARE- 
UNESCO Book Fund, made possible by 
$2000 from the World Student Service 
Fund, which conducted a special drive in 
1950 for this purpose. Then, very recently, 
two complete bookshelves of C ARE chil- 
dren’s books have been donated to the col- 
lege. The library now has about 7000 
volumes, including 5000 in English and 
2000 in Greek. 

When the first children’s books arrived, 
as a gift from Americans through their con- 
tributions to the CARE-UNESCO Children’s 

Book Fund, the college was so delighted 
that they had a little ceremony. ‘Each 
CARE book was brought to the platform by 
one of the girls, who then presented it to 
the school, displayi ing the book and giving 4 
brief review of its contents. The younger 
children were enthralled with the stories of 
Ferdinand the Bull, The Million Cats, and 
other childhood favorites. The legends o 
America, like that of Paul Bunyan, were 
described; the stories of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington were briefly told. 
America, 
ture books, in rivers and mountains 
cities, in steamboats and railways and ele- 
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vators, was introduced to an engrossed audi- 
ence. As each girl finished her book review, 
she stood the book up on the stage and left 
the platform. When all the girls had gone 
the books remained, the gift of America to 
a war-torn land. Afterwards the youngest 
children had first choice of the books to 
read. 

One of the Fulbright teachers is helping 
now to show the children how to make the 
best use of the books. While many of the 
girls are beyond the age when such books 
are enjoyed in America, for those learning 
English they are the perfect help, their 


simple language being within the girls’ 
limited range. 

If one has two loaves of bread he is very 
wise to sell one that he may buy hyacinths 
to feed his soul. It is very wise for the 
American people to send to Greece today 
not only arms and munitions, not only food 
and steel, but also books. It is useléss to 
feed the body and starve the soul. By the 
gift of books from America, Greek civiliza- 
tion and American civilization may form a 
new synthesis, and a new heritage of cul- 
ture may be left to the world. 


AEA: Its Signilicance for Librarians 


ELIZABETH BUTCHER 


0 THE privileged few who participated 
Tin the founding meetings of the Adult 
Education Association, the significance for 
librarians of this new national organization 
needs no emphasis. The excitement of 
rediscovering the potentialities of “democ- 
racy in action,” the renewed realization of 
how much other organizations can help the 
library program, and the insight as to how 
much other organizations could benefit from 
the special kind of knowledge and _tech- 
niques that are basic to librarianship, made 
these privileged few wish they could shout 
from the housetops lest any librarians miss 
this new opportunity. 

The ALA is one of the sponsoring organi- 
zations of this new Adult Education Associ- 
ation and believes it has many important 
services to offer librarians. A prominent 
adult educator has said that this dynamic 
movement can and probably will affect the 
entire field of education because an in- 
formed adult population will know how to 
evaluate all types of education. Here is 
your opportunity, librarians, to help decide 
what course this new organization shall take. 
This is possible only if you participate now, 
in the beginning, while policies are being 
formed and decisions made. 

Membership in the AEA is your oppor- 
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Elizabeth Butcher, librarian of Brookline Public Library, 
Brookline, Mass. 





» is chairman of the Sub-Committee to Study 


Ways of Cooperation Between ALA and AEA, of ALA’s 
Adult Education Board. 
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tunity also to receive the new and informa- 
tive articles published in the monthly publi- 
cation Adult Leadership and to receive a 
new magazine designed for “the men and 
women who have—or will have—the job of 
planning a program or lining up a speaker 
or leading a discussion or teaching a class 
or showing a movie or asking questions or 
answering questions. It is designed for 
those who sit at the speaker's table and 
those who sit in the backrow, at large meet- 
ings, smal] meetings, classes, staff confer- 
ences, seminars, group discussions, study 
groups and training programs.” You can 
make the magazine Adult Leadership fit 
your own personal needs because every sub- 
scriber is to be an associate editor and is 
urged to express his ideas and criticisms. 

Librarians have sometimes felt that not 
much recognition has been given to their 
responsibilities or contributions in the field 
of adult education. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to take responsibility and get recog- 
nition because the role of libraries and 
librarians in the AEA will be what we make 
it. 

As librarians we have often been appre- 
hensive concerning the apathy of the Ameri- 
can people toward important national con- 
cerns. Let us be careful that we ourselves 
are not apathetic towards an important new 
opportunity. 

Any question on a in AEA and 
subscription to Adult Leadership should be 
addressed to the AEA at 743 No. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BY THE 


Valenti Angelo. 
Viking. 

Told with simplicity and gentleness, this is a 
moving story of two It: vlian war orphans who 
find peace and security in a new home in a 
village struggling to recover from the devasta- 
tion of war. 


The Marble Fountain, by 
Illustrated by the author. 





Reprinted by permission of Viking Press 


Illustration from The Marble Fountain 


Americans Before Columbus, by Elizabeth 
Chesley Baity. Drawings and maps by 
C. B. Falls. V iking. 


Impressive panorama and vivid recreation of 
the peoples and their cultures on both American 
continents from the earliest Asiatic migrations 
to the coming of Columbus. A well-designed 
book illustrated with maps, drawings, and thirty- 
two pages of fine photographs. 


The Apple and the Arrow, by Mary and 
Conrad Buff. Illustrated by Conrad Buff. 
Houghton. 


One of the most dramatic incidents in man’s 
age old struggle for independence is here ef- 
fectively presented for children through the eyes 
of the boy, Walter Tell. The style is simple 
and direct, and the many excellent illustrations 
by Swiss born Conrad Buff are authentic in 
every detail. 


Book EVALUATION COMMITTEE OF 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Famous Paintings, by Alice Elizabeth Chase. 
Platt and unk. 


Variety and appeal to young people are the 
criteria for selection in this excelle nt collection 
of famous paintings and sculptures. The ex- 
ceptionally good reproductions, many in color, 
are arranged by subject and accompanied by 
lively, informe itive comment. 


Five Boys in a Cave, by Richard Church. 
John Day. 

A day’s adventure in a cave not only en- 
one srs the lives of the five boys who explore 
it but has a profound effect on each, in this 
well written story of mounting tension and ex- 
cellent charactization. 


by Henry Steele 
Lynd Ward. 


America’s Robert E. Lee, by 
Commager. Illustrated by 
Houghton. 

A great leader and an important period of 
American history are interpreted in a_ book 
notable for its sound scholarship, skillful pres- 
entation of debatable issues, and splendid full 
color illustrations. 


Of Courage Undaunted, by James Daugh- 
erty. Illustrated by the author. Viking. 


sources and_ narrated 


Based on original 
this is the story of 


forcefully and rhythmically, 


Lewis and Clark and their forty-five “high, 
wide, foxy men—footloose and free and rarin 
to go.” Humor, vigor, and the magnificence of 


America’s pioneer spirit are expresse -d in both 
picture s and prose. 


Ginger Pye, by Eleanor Estes. Illustrated 


by the author. Harcourt. 

Written with humor, reality, and a true under- 
standing of childhood, this is a delightful family 
story concerning Rachel and Jerry Pye, 3 year- 
old Uncle Bennie, and the acquisition, mysteri- 
ous disappearance, and recovery of the dog 
Ginger Pye. 


Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo, by Marie Hall 
Ets. Illustrated by the author. Viking 


The cobbler’s dog, cat, and pet mouse learn 
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to live together in peace after a common enemy 
has threatened their security. Both text and 
re ; > 

black and white drawings have humor, an 
tbundance of childlike detail, and a distinctive 
folk tale flavor. 


Eskimo Boy, by Pipaluk Freuchen. _ Illus- 
trated by Ingrid Vang Nyman. Lothrop. 


Stark realism, suspense, and an epic quality 
make memorable the story of an Eskimo boy's 
courageous and desperate efforts to keep his 
family from starvation after his father’s death. 


The Mousewife, by Rumer Godden. _ Illus- 
trated by William Pene DuBois. Viking. 


A haunting little story of the friendship of a 
busy mousewife for a captive dove and of her 
sacrifice when, moved by compassion, she freed 
the dove whose tales satisfied her great yearning 
for something beyond the world she knew. 
Exquisite in writing, illustration, and design. 


The Defender, by Nicholas Kalashnikoff. 
Illustrated by Claire and George Louden. 
Scribner. 


Northern Siberia is the setting for this sensi- 
tive story of Turgen, self-appointed defender of 
the wild mountain rams. Contrasted with the 
remote, harsh locale is the universal theme of 
the book, “Everywhere there is life, and every- 
where there are warm human hearts.” 


Finders Keepers, by Will Lipkind and Nich- 
olas Mordvinoff. Illustrated by the au- 
thors. Harcourt. 


A modern adaptation of the fable of the two 
dogs with a bone becomes unforgettable with 
brilliant modernistic full-page drawings. Both 
text and pictures are expressive, humorous, and 
original. 


Leif Eriksson, First Voyager to America, by 

Katherine B. Shippen. Harper. 

The best of numerous books on the subject, 
this biography of the viking voyager is ably 
written with fitting simplicity, forcefulness, and 
drama. I 


The Horn, adapted by Andre Norton. 


( pseud) 


A distinguished introduction to Huon of 
Bordeaux, lesser known hero of the Charlemagne 
romances, Vigorous language adapted from the 
sixteenth century translation of Lord Berners 
adds color to an absorbing tale. 





Reprinted by permission of Scribner 


Illustration from Jeanne-Marie Counts 
Her Sheep 


Jeanne-Marie Counts Her Sheep, by Fran- 
coise Seignobose. [Illustrated by the 
author. Scribner. 

The many gay colored pictures and simple 
repetitive story make a delightful counting book 
for pre-school children. 


The Story of Serapina, by Anne H. White. 
Illustrated by Tony Palazzo. Viking. 
Fresh and delightfully funny tale of or 

a most remarkable cat who adopts the Salinus 

family and, with astonishing and often embar- 

rassing results, proceeds to take charge of the 
children and many of the household chores. 
Mary Louise SLoAN, Chairman 
HELEN KINSEY 
Errie LEE Morris 
MILDRED PuHIPPs 
Mrs. ELEANOR STAPP 








Register and 





Vote Program 


S. JANICE KEE 


\HE Public Libraries Division of the 
ALA will assume major re sponsibility for 
promoting public library participation in the 
1952 program to encourage registration and 
voting. As previously announced, the execu- 
tive board of the ALA voted to join with 
200 national associations and organizations 
in support of this program which is spon- 
sored by the American Heritage Founda- 
tion.® This Foundation is conducting the 
campaign in association with the Advertising 
Council. 

The American Heritage Foundation is a 
non-partisan, non-political educational or- 
ganization, functioning in the interest of bet- 
ter citizenship. _ As directors, it has a Board 
of Trustees consisting of leaders in the 
fields of industry, labor and education. It 
is the organization that sponsored the his- 
toric Freedom Train in 1948 and the recent 
celebration of the Anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

The Advertising Council is a non-profit 
business organization which serves the 
public interest by marshalling the forces of 
advertising to promote voluntary, individual 
actions in solving national proble ms. It was 
organized in 1942 to put forces of advertis- 
ing behind the war effort. It continues to 
conduct advertising campaigns in the public 
interest, promoting such things as Forest Fire 
Prevention, Religion in American Life, 
CARE, Stop Accidents, Better Schools and 
many others. Its Board of Directors is ap- 
pointed by national organizations represent- 
ing national advertisers, adve rtising agencies, 
and av ertising media—i.e., magazines, news- 
papers, outdoor advertising industry, radio 
and television stations and networks, 

The Register and Vote Program has as its 
simple objective that of encouraging every 
eligible citizen to register and to vote on 
a well-informed basis in 1952. The program 
is presented by the American Heritage Foun- 
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secretary 


dation in three parts: (1) The Advertising 
Council and the American Herit: ige Founda. 
tion will prepare information and advertis- 
ing materials, radio and television appeals, 
and brochures for distribution to cooperating 
groups; (2) National organizations, and jp 
turn local groups, will be asked to take on 
special projects, i.e., to develop an active 
interest in the rights and responsibilities of 
the individual citizen, to sponsor discussions 
and debates, to bring people and candidates 
together for a better understanding of the 
issues, and to get out the vote; (3) Methods 
will be developed to give appropriate recog- 
nition and awards to groups producing the 
best record of effort and results in support | 
of the undertaking. Topping the list of 
factors that are essential to a successful vot- 
ing campaign, according to the American 
Heritage Foundation, is ‘the requirement of 
adequate informational materials and aids in 
support of all aspects of the voting issues. 
The Role of the Local Library in provid- 
ing this informational materi: al will, of 
course, vary in different libraries. From the 


foregoing summary of the plans for the pro- | 


gram, public librarians will readily detect 
opportunities to serve as a distribution center 
for appropriate materials, to give informa- 
tion, to educate, to cooperate with citizen 
groups and to publicize an unquestionably 
important campaign. The program can be 
fitted into the well-known and accepted 
function of the public library which is “to 
promote enlightened citize nship.” College, 
university onal school librarians will also see 
compar able and other ways to participate in 
the movement. During this presidential 
election year, classroom programs will stim- 
ulate student interest in the campaign, and 
consequently suggest materials, lists, exhibits 
and activities in which the libr: ry may take 
part. 

The plan for distribution of materials to 
libraries is incomplete at this writing. All 
requests for information and expressions of : 
interest in this project should be addressed | 
to the ALA, Attention S. Janice Kee, exect- 
tive secretary, Public L ibraries Division. 
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International Meeting at Rome 


Mrs. ErmrEEN R. CUNNINGHAM 


LL sessions were held in the building of 
the National Research Council of Italy. 
At present the Federation has fifty-three 
member associations. Fifty-seven delegates 
representing sixteen countries and four 
international organizations were present. 
President Wilhelm Munthe opened the con- 
ference and M. Arcamore, director of the 
Library Division of the Italian Ministry of 
Education gave the address of welcome fol- 
lowed by a greeting from Professor Battisti, 
vice president of the Association Italiennes 
des Bibliotheques. The sessions were also 
attended by many members of The Federa- 
tion Internationale de Documentation and 
were followed by the meetings of FID. 
Pierre Bourgeois, of the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, Berne, was elected president. Wil- 
helm Munthe, of the Royal University 
Library, Oslo, well known to American 
librarians, was made honorary president for 
life. 

Dr. Munthe in his presidential address 
commented on, and congratulated the ALA 
on the occasion of its 75th anniversary of 
service. He said the challenge sent out 
from Chicago “the role of libraries in time 
of crisis” should be heeded everywhere and 
the need to encourage the world to read 
more concerning the problems relating to 
peace is urgent. He stated that the result 
of the recent Public Library Survey in the 
U.S.A. is being eagerly studied in Europe 
as well as America and is regarded as a 
challenge to the whole library profession. 
He pointed out that all university librar- 
ies throughout the world need increased 
space, facilities and money if they are to 
deal adequately with increased student 
enrolments. 

“The Conference passed a resolution intro- 
duced by Dr. Munthe: “The International 
Library Committee (IFLA) assembled in 
Rome for its 17th session, wishes to draw 
=—=—=—— 

Eileen R. Cunningham, ALA Representative to International 


on of Library Associations, is librarian of the School 
of Medicine Library, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 


————— 


the attention of all library and financial 
authorities to the fact that the economic 
conditions of most research and scholarly 
libraries have in the last years undergone a 
disastrous change. 

“The constant rise in prices of scientific 
books and periodicals in many cases 
amounts to double pre-war prices. 

“The great extension of all fields of schol- 
arly investigation and scientific research has 
given birth to enormous numbers of new 
periodicals of important value. 

“Costs of binding, etc., have more than 
doubled. 

“All these factors justify and demand sub- 
stantially increased allowances for books, 
periodicals and binding, so that libraries will 
be able to fulfill their task of providing the 
indispensable information necessary for re- 
search, higher learning and_ scholarship 
throughout the world.” 

The opinion was also expressed that 
libraries should initiate radical self-examina- 
tion in regard to economic measures and 
should institute certain reforms, as for exam- 
ple, simplified cataloging. 

Edward Carter spoke briefly _ of 
UNESCO’s interest in the library field. 
Under the UNESCO Library Division’s bib- 
liographical program, 25 working biblio- 
graphic aids have been started in different 
countries and a study of these systems is 
being carried out. The Library Division 
proposes the establishment of an _ Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy to represent all fields of interest. Bib- 
liographic centers are an important part of 
both UNESCO and the technical Committee 
of the United Nations Programs—IFLA 
could and should stimulate formation of 
such groups. 

L. Brummel, Bibliothéque Royale, The 
Hague, reported on International Loans. 
Sweden is beginning to permit usage of 
such loans outside of the library. Western 
Germany loaned 739 volumes and borrowed 
602. France loaned 434 books and 50 
manuscripts. Britain reported a spectacu- 
lar increase, 1,583 items having been loaned 
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in 1951. This increase has presented such 
problems that the British are now requiring 
that all loans be channeled through the 
National Central Library and that publica- 
tions of all other countries including Ameri- 
can be restricted on the assumption that 
each country should be responsible for the 
loan of its own publications. It was pointed 
out that such a policy has never been formu- 
lated before and needs investigation, espe- 
cially the channeling of all requests through 
one library. Microfilm was activ ely used for 
periodicals especially in war devastated 
areas. The University of Vienna sent out 
16,083 microfilms and 1,815 photocopies. 
Western Germany sent 23,838 photocopies 
and microfilms of printed material and 
24,256 of manuscripts. 

Mrs. Cunningham, presenting the Report 
of the Sub-Committee on Serials, said rising 
costs of periodicals are only one of many 
financial difficulties troubling libraries today, 
and stressed the importance of keeping 
prices low to prevent cancellation of sub- 
scriptions. She pointed out the importance 
of Union Lists and bibliographic centers in 
making periodicals more easily accessible. 
She said that scientists, librarians and docu- 
mentalists must combine their efforts in 
order to solve problems produced by the 
increasing volume of scientific lite srature. 

Mme. Duprat, Bibliothéque du Muséum 
National d'Historie Naturelle, Paris, and 
member of the Sub-Committee on Periodi- 
cals made the proposal that each country 
prepare, through its national library, a list 
of the journals appearing in that country. 
The first list for any country should cover 
a five year period to be followed by annual 
lists; title, publisher’s address and price 
should be included. As a result of this pro- 


posal the following recommendation was 
made: 
“That the International Comité ask the 


library associations to compile or encour- 
age the compilation of, national selective 
lists of new periodicals which when sent to 
UNESCO would be published in the 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries. In France 
a list of periodicals Periodica Nova Galliae 
will be undertaken by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France in collaboration with 
the special libraries.” 

The International Committee also passed 
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a resolution requesting publishers to do all 
in their power to prevent increased cost and 
to try to lower prices for scholarly publica. 
tions to aid libraries and scientists who are 
striving to keep up their subscriptions, 

R. L. Hansen, director of Danish Public 
Libraries, in his report on “Popular Librar- 
ies” discussed the need for training for librar. 
ians in such positions, and a resolution was 
passed that IFLA should recommend that 
in those countries where the care of rural 
libraries is traditionally in the hands of the 
schoolmaster, that necessary measures be 
taken to insure that the ne re- 
ceive elementary training i 1 library work 
and that their schools be aa with a 
model library for children and adults capa- 
ble of serving the rural population. There 
was much discussion regarding the differ- 
ence in reading tastes and requirements of 
rural and urban populations. 

Mme. Susanne Briet’s report on the 
“Joint IFLA-FID Committee on Education 
for Librarianship” indicated international 
interest in problems similar to those now 
occupying the attention of the ALA’s Board 
of Education for Librarianship and_ the 
National Council of Library Association's 
Joint Committee on Education for Librarian- 
ship. 

It was recommended: 


That the Joint Committee on the Professional 

Education of Librarians and Documentalists 
be continued on a permanent basis, and 
aid be given to permit continuation of its 
work; 

That the membership of the Joint Committee 
should be extended by inviting the partici- 
pation of the International Council of 
Archivists and the International Couneil 
of Museums; 
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for librarians and for 
should be created where 
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Separate 
documentalists 
nece ssary; 

4. Mixed schools for the training of teachers 
of librarianship and documentation should 
be created in all countries where there are 
schools for librarianship and documentation; 

5. That UNESCO should organize seminars for 

the study of problems concerning the edu- 

cation of librarians and documenitalists 
which would provide opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas between those teaching 
in these professions (directors and pro 
fessors), 
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Achieving Leadership Objectives 


Harry F. BANGSBERG 


r Is DOUBTFUL that anyone will seriously 


deny this nation’s paramount need for 
what has been undertaken by the ALA in 
its American Heritage Program. 

However, as a “pilot” project, it is not 
without flaws in structure and presentation, 
which, if found and corrected, may enhance 
its future and more general appearance be- 
fore the American public. 

Before launching into a leader's reaction 
to the program and the problems encoun- 
tered, it might be well to point out that the 
following statements are made with two 
qualifications: First, the views expressed 





La Crosse Tribune Photo 


Harry F. Bangsberg, left, discussion leader at 
La Crosse and participants. 


result from helping lead only the first two 
gatherings. My attitudes, as stated herein, 
may undergo marked ch: inge by the time 
the scheduled 10 meetings have been held. 


ee 
——————————Sana"n9n9n9D9nD9D9D9D 
Harry F. Bangsberg is a co-leader of the Film Discussion 
Group of the La Crosse, Wisconsin, The 
article is reprinted from the Newsletter of the 


American Heritage Program. 
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Second, as co-leader of La Crosse’s only 
film group, the problems I cite may differ 
considerably from those encountered by 
leaders of reading and film-reading units. 

It might be desirable first to focus atten- 
tion upon the six leader-training meetings 
held in La Crosse by Miss Ida Goshkin and 
R. E. Dooley, both of whom earned our 
respect and admiration for the manner in 
which they conducted the sessions. 

At our first meeting we discussed the 
Declaration of Indepe ndence. I was left 
with a definite impression that being a 
leader would more or less pre-suppose a 
previous knowledge of American history— 
an impression which still prevails. 

With two degrees in history behind me, 
plus work on the third, I still found myself 
doing a good amount of “burrowing” on the 
subject matter—far beyond the assignment— 
before attending a training meeting. I 
wondered how others, who had not had as 
many history courses as I, were faring. 
Many times I heard statements of trainees 
being ‘ ‘lost” and “bewildered.” 

To correct this situation, which must cer- 
tainly exist elsewhere, I feel the training 
courses should be lengthened. This would 
give those lacking a good history back- 
ground a chance to make up their deficiency 
in that field. In addition, subject matter 
should be broadened to afford a better pic- 
ture of the complex American Heritage; and 
intensity of study should be encouraged. 

Regarding intensity of study, I strongly 
think that simply reading the Declaration 
of Independence will accomplish little. 
There must be some understanding of its 
background and motivation. The same can 
be said about other topics. And somewhere 
along the line of study, some amount of 
attention should be given to the immigrant 
factor. I could not help but receive an 
impression that the American Heritage was 
simply of Anglo-Saxon derivation. 

I would further point out that future dis- 
cussion leaders be given ample opportunity 

) practice their roles during the training 
lh Greater knowledge of their herit- 
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age and ability to lead discussions, not to 
mention the self-confidence which is devel- 
oped, will make for better discussion 
periods. 

A film group has certain problems to itself 
and not shared with the others. On the 
other hand, we also share difficulties com- 
mon to the reading and reading-film groups. 
We have not hesitated to innovate when we 
thought it necessary. Instead of starting off 
with the film, which we think tends to leave 
the group rather “cold” and unresponsive, 
we have used a two-fold introduction to the 
topic. 

One of the leaders discusses the back- 
ground and history of what is to be evalu- 
ated during the evening meeting. This can 
be set forth in three to five minutes. In a 
similar period of time, the other co-leader 
tells the group about the film proper. Hav- 
ing previewed it, he knows how to identify 
the important figures and, in case of faulty 
sound, assists in bridging the gap between 
film and audience. 

Although we are a film group, we have 
not hesitated to make use of reading mate- 
rials when we think they add to an under- 
standing of the topic. For instance, at our 
first meeting on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, mimeographed copies of the doc- 
ument were distributed following the film. 
Each participant was informed that he could 
refer to the copy if he wished, to check 
facts and stress points. 

Giving a group ample time to re-arrange 
itself after the film also allows members an 
opportunity to evaluate what has been 
viewed and prepare themselves, at least to 
some degree, for the forthcoming discussion. 

Silence at the beginning of our discussion 
period doesn’t panic us. It can be produc- 
tive, indicating that people are pondering 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 


request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 


HE American College Bureau operates in all 
divisions in the University and College field, 


while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library divsion and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ili. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 
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the subject, and not a sign of disinterest op 
lack of understanding. However, at oy 
first meeting, we took no chances. We used 
a school principal, interested and versed ip 
the Declaration, as a possible “ringer.” He 
was to be ready to venture an opinion o 
answer a question. Happly, we survived op 
our own. 

Questions, we find, should be phrased in 
several ways, with the recipient knowing 
immediately that it is directed to him. It 
also alleviates any uneasiness existing in the 
fidgeting minds of others who are wonder. 
ing, “Is he going to ask me that question?” 

The more reticent members of our group 
are encouraged by a nod or smile when they 
venture statements, or, their ideas may also 
be solicited. One woman was quiet until 
conversation centered on an aspect of the 
topic that touched her personally. She 
gave voice to her experience and, needless 
to say, is no longer timid. 

It also helps to focus the discussion on 
concrete rather than abstract items. If possi- 
ble, tie the subject matter to a local situation 
or postulate what might happen if a certain 
incident occurred in your own area. Thus 
greater interest and understanding will be 
generated, 


READING FOR DEMOCRACY the 
ninth in a series of book lists for children and 
adults has been issued by the National Con 
ference of Christians and Jews. Books for 
the adult list were selected by a committee 
headed by Emmett R. Dedmon, formerly 
book editor and now assistant city editor of 
the Chicago Sun-Times. The children’s list 
committee was chaired by Clara Ingram 
Judson. Single copies are available free, in 
quantities $2 per hundred from the NCC] 
office, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTIONI 
If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
AND HARD- 
OUT-OF-PRINT “%3.fA3 BOOKS | 
Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers hat 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results ' 


our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquariat, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book fleld. 


Send us you list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for 8 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 
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\ the Which advantage of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
mer and Shelving means most to you? 
on! 
he 1. 8 Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 
ey No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can never 
also warp, sag, or crack. 
= | 2.Q Does YMP U-Bar shelving actually add to the life of 
ooRS 
She ! A Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR shelves provide better ventilation, 
less allow air to circulate freely to all parts of books. Books last 
longer, never rot! 
mn on 3. Q How important to efficient library function are hinged 
possi- shelves? 
vation A Most important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 
ortale vital storage and handling flexibility — save time and money. 
Thus 4, Q Is it more advantageous to utilize the services of the 
ill be world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, shelving 
and equipment? 
A Yes — for every kind of job. Virginia Metal products offers 
the benefit of its vast experience in the solution of all tech- 
Y the nical questions concerning free-standing or multi-tier book- 
n and stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 
| Con- 5.Q Are VMP steel bookstacks and shelving more 
ks for expensive? 
mittee A No! VMP equipment actually costs far less! In fact, about 
=i half the cost of wood shelving! 





VIRGINIA 
METAL 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 4 
a 2 WORTH STREET 
"ask for # re st vii NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


*for Library Architects and Purchasing Agents too! 








Complete and brilliantly new for *52— 


COLLIERS ENCYCLOPEDI) 


20 VOLUMES— 
COPYRIGHT 1959 
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NEW for °'52 


NEW approach to 
Bibliographies and Index 








To 
Libraries 
and Schools 
NEW from cover to cover 


Here is a comment from one of the 4,000 Librarians who 
purchased COLLIER’S in advance of completion— 


“We would like to take this opportunity to tell you how proud we are of our COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, and how useful it is. We use it many times each day, and are con- 
tinually amazed at its comprehensiveness, its useable arrangement and its up-to-dateness. Now 
we do not know how we got along without such an encyclopedia before.” 


Here is how your catalogue card lists Colliers— 


Collier’s encyclopedia; with bibliography and index. Charles 
P. Barry, editor-in-chief; Louis Shores, library consultant 
and advisory editor ;and others). . . Collier 1952 
20v. llus. maps. 


_Covers about 30,000 subjects by some 2000 contributors, on knowledge 
significant to English speaking people. The many illustrations include 
reproductions of paintings, color plates and black and whites to illustrate 
science, commerce and the arts. Cartography by Rand McNally Company 
1 Encyclopedias and dictionaries (030, 031 
3-14-52 (W) The H. W. Wilson Company 





May we also suggest that you check the listing of COLLIER’S in the 1950-1951 SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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COLLIER’S invites comparison. We will gladly send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES or even the entire set to any | 


Librarian on an examination basis—no obligation. Write: JOHN F. CARROLL, LIBRARY & EDUCATION| 


only $149.00 | 
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DIVISION, COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK. | 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Woman, M.A., B.S., administrative experience 
in college and public libraries, wishes position 
as head librarian in medium-sized public li- 
brary. B 424. 

Cataloging or reference in college or public 
library. Woman, M.A. in subject field, B.S., 
some graduate work in library science. B 425. 

Head Librarian—Man. Graduate library 
school degree, M.A. some Ph.D. work, desires 
position as head of university or liberal arts 
college library. Now in charge of active college 
library. Knowledge of building planning, li- 
brary instruction, audio-visual services. $6,000. 
B 423. 

Woman—B.A., B.L.S. Experience as assistant 
librarian and reference librarian. Desires pub- 
lic library position in reference or administra- 
tion. Interested in making the library a vital 

art of community life. B 434. 

Man, 31, B.A., B.L.S., M.A. cand. Adminis- 
trative, technical, and organizational experience. 
Active in professional and community activity. 
B 481. 

Advanced cataloguing position desired by 
Columbia S.o.L.S. graduate, 10 years experience, 
male, mature, scholarly type, sense of humor. 
B 435. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN desires sum- 
mer position. B.S. and A.B. (with Library 
Science concentration) from ALA accredited li- 
brary school. Library and teaching experience 
in elementary and high schools. Reference or 
young people’s work in public or college library 
preferred. B 436. 

High school librarian, woman, B.S., MS., 
B.S. in L.S. desires position during summer. 
Experience also includes circulation, reference, 
and library science instruction in teacher’s 
college. B 437. 

College Librarian, male, 37, Ph.D., desires 
change as of June 1, 1952. Prefer librarianship 
of large liberal arts or teachers college, or ad- 
ministrative position in university or large pub- 
lic library. B 432. 


Positions Open 


Bookmobile Librarian needed for Muscle 
Shoals Regional Library covering two counties. 
Experienced library science graduate sought. 
Salary $3,000. Write: Mrs. Elinor Arsic, Re- 
gional Librarian, Box 447, Florence, Alabama. 

Cataloger for Library of 100,000 vols., 
$13,000 book budget. 170 miles from Chicago. 
Salary $3580. B 433. 

Bookmobile Librarians for city area. No driv- 
ing. Salary $3580. B 433. ; 

Library School graduate and experience. 
10 hour, 5 day week, one month vacation, re- 

Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line: 
stitutions may advertise to fill staff positions, Deadline: 


made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office 


inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line: minimum $1.50. 
minimum $2.25. 


tenth of month preceding publication 


tirement, sick leave. Salary $3580. B 433. 
Young adult librarian. Public Library south 
of Chicago. Library degree, 2 yrs. experience. 
40 hr., 5 day wk., 4 wks. vacation; sick leave 
and retirement. Salary to $3580. B 430, 

LIBRARIANS; for The Queens Borough 
Public Library, a growing system in Borough 
of Queens, New York City. Library degree, 
salary $3,000 plus $250 cost of living bonus, 
annual increments, 40 hour week, month vaca- 
tion, liberal sick leave, state retirement plan. 
Write full details. Lillian Pearce, Queens 
Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., 
Jamaica 32, N.Y. 

Industrial Librarian—For large Midwestern 
industrial research organization. Some knowl- 
edge of chemistry necessary. Excellent new 
air conditioned facilities. B 426. 

CALIFORNIA, the Alameda County Library, 
one opening for Supervising Librarian, with 
professional training and three years experience, 
entrance pay $306 per month; several openings 
for Junior Librarian, professional training but 
no experience; students completing training this 
semester are eligible. Inquire Alameda County 
Civil Service Commission, Court House, Oak- 
land 7, California. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
and assistants, L.S. degree required. 30-hr. 5- 
day week, month vacation, sick leave, automatic 
salary increases, pension plan. Public library 
handles ordering, cataloging and _ processing. 
Assistants $3229 to $3829, no previous experi- 
ence required. Librarians $4017 to $4737, 3 
years experience required. Address inquires to 
City Librarian, Madison Free Library, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

REFERENCE AND CIRCULATION LI- 
BRARIAN in village library % hour from New 
York City. 5 day, 38 hr. week, 2 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, N.Y. State retirement plan. 
Salary $3000. B 416. 

Librarian wanted. Vacancy about June 15 
for person qualified by training and experience 
to direct activities of small public library in 
congenial community. 36-hour week, vaca- 
tion and sick leave; several part-time assistants. 
Write Librarian, Bartow Public Library, Bar- 
tow, Florida. 

Two catalogers with B.L.S. degrees and ex- 
perience in L.C. clasification wanted for two 
months this summer, June 15 to August 15 to 
begin reclassification project in a theological 
library. State qualifications and salary desired. 
Apply to Karl E. Mattson, President, Augustana 
Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois. 

REFERENCE — CATALOGING: Salary 
schedule $3200-$5000. $100 added to base 
salary for each acceptable year of library or 


Rates for 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be 
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teaching experience. Pleasant working con- 


ditions. Frequent staff meetings, active in- 
service training program. Professional work, Tx B Al 
no circulation or clerical duties. Four weeks’ Ali [a 


vacation and other usual benefits. Reference 
staff consists of four full-time reference librari- 


Ta 
ans. This position calls for % time reference and 


% time cataloging. RACINE PUBLIC LI-| ™ bP Se 


BRARY, RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
San Diego Public Library needs Librarians BOOK 


for catalog, reference work ($269-$327); chil- 
dren’s librarians ($282-$343). Examination can 
be arranged outside San Diego for serious appli- 
cants. Apply City Civil Service, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, Calif. 
It's your favorite Demco “Ideal'’ Book Pocket 
made from Economy ‘“‘natural'’ stock. Tests show 
this pocket is tough as the more expensive types 
— wears as well, and is harder to tear. We 
are convinced that our “Economy” is the best 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 
flap 4” high, front flap 32” high, width 334". 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberN ATA More Pockets for your Money 
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Top Library positions are listed with us. - $5.40 perM $8.45 per M 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private oo oe : i Sap geml 


Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 


Write for useful Demco catalog 


. Z Ee 7a LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis @ ‘New Haven 2, Conn. 





SOREN aM 


what doesn’t the picture show? = he picture doesn’t show the sound 
ae ————— reasoning which provided the basis 


for the functional design of “New Life” 
Library Furniture. 


é 





It shows lots of other things—simplicity of 
line, charm, harmony of design—but it 
doesn’t show bow these came about. 


From our Catalog L-50 you can find out 
why there is no ‘‘dead space” in a “New 
Life’ charging desk assembly, how a card 
catalog file can be. expanded, and what 
other advantages exist. 


Our field representative can tell you how all 
units and assemblies are constructed to give 
long service, and in what other ways 
Sjéstr6m design and construction benefit you. 


If you're planning to purchase library fur- — 
niture, these are some of the elements you — 
will want to frvestigate carefully. There are — 
os Oe. so other important elements, too. Request our — 
~ ee  e ‘ Catalog L-50. Ask that we have our field — 
representative call. Then you can properly — 

SOHN E, COMPANY analyze, compare, and evaluate, and 

determine precisely what you want in your 

1716 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. library furniture. : . 


; J: | 
MANUFACTURERS OF (L/ Ye LIBRARY FURNITURE” 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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TOOLS 


for better library service 


SHELF WORK IN LIBRARIES 

By William H. Jesse. Describes the objectives and organization of shelf 
work in all types of libraries. Discusses shelving practices for books and 
non-book materials, paging and shelving, shelving and circulation, shift- 
ing and moving books, shelving equipment, inventory, and management 


of stacks and personnel. April. About 88p. $1.25 


LIBRARY APPLICATIONS OF PUNCHED CARDS: 
A DESCRIPTION OF MECHANICAL SYSTEMS 


By Ralph S. Parker. Demonstrates the effective use of punched card 
systems in clerical and technical routines. Describes use in acquisition, 
registration, circulation, bibliographic and indexing services, personnel 


and financial records. Illustrated. 88p. $2.75 


A PLANNING GUIDE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRAM $ 2.00 


LIBRARY BINDING MANUAL 1.50 
How To CATALocG A RARE Book 1.75 
GUIDE TO REFERENCE Books 10.00 
AMERICAN LIBRARY RESOURCES 7.00 


BUILDINGS FOR SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 1.25 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Chicago 11, Ill. 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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PRE-CONFERENCE INSTITUTES 


AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
June 24-28, 1952 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
IN LIBRARIES 


For chief librarians and administrative officers interested in critical 
study of organization and management in their libraries, analysis of 
operations, work simplification and possible mechanization ; includes 
description of current management studies in libraries. 


STRENGTHENING EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


For community librarians who seek practical guidance in developing 
the educational programs in their libraries; includes steps in prepar- 
ing for improved service, a critical review of possibilities, and demon- 
stration of concrete methods. 

Co-sponsored, with Columbia University, by the Committee on Adult 
Education, Division of Public Libraries and the Adult Education 
Board of the American Library Association. 


SUBJECT ANALYSIS OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
For catalogers and bibliographers concerned with the subject approach 
to knowledge, and the development and problems of classification 
and subject cataloging in meeting contemporary demands for infor- 
mation and materials. 


Co-sponsored, with Columbia University, by the Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification and of the American Library Association. 


Scholarships of $75.00 for this Institute have been established by 
the H. W. Wilson Co.; application is made to Columbia University. 





Meetings on Columbia campus. 
University Fee—$27.00. 

Rooms available in graduate 

dormitories—$2.50 per day. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 


The Dean, School of Library Service, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Ash for MeClurg’s 


PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 
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size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 
books longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many 


replacements. 
W rite today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 
in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street @ Chicago 11, Ilinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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ATOM iC la: 


Reduce strain on binding . . make consultation easy 


1. GAYLORD DICTIONARY STAND 


Made of quarter sawed white oak in light or dark finish. 
Sloping top holds dictionary at convenient reading angle — 
two shelves (middle shelf adjustable) for encyclopedias and 
other reference books. Height, rear: 44” — front: 41”. Width 
of top: 21” — depth: 15”. 


2. GAYLORD REVOLVING 
—<— a $$DICTIONARY HOLDER 


Revolves on its own base. 





Consultation is easy from sem . 
any side. Felt pad on base protects surface on which 
holder rests. Made of white oak in light or dark 


Immediate shipment on either item. finish. Size of top is 21” x 127%”. 
Write for prices. 


LIBRARY 5 

UPPLIES 

Gaylord FATE Sendai 
Furniture 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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The lady who shot the hippo 


Food, flattery, fearlessness—a technique in- 
volving all three is often needed to induce 
animals to pose for their portraits! This is 
one secret of the outstanding success of the 
lady photographer who shot the dramatic 
picture of a hippopotamus which appears in 
World Book Encyclopedia. Her work with 
animals, guaranteed to frighten the average 
mortal (woman or man), has won her inter- 


national acclaim. 


Animals, people, scenes— World Book’s pages 
are full of outstanding illustrative material. 
Over 18,000 illustrations enrich the text im- 


measurably. There are 1500 pictures in full 
natural color—most of them found only in 
World Book. Photographs, drawings, dia 
grams, maps—all are chosen with utmost 
care from the work of experts. 


Nine, nineteen, ninety—every age group 
among your patrons will find the broad va | 
riety of authentic illustrative material in 
World Book both helpful and inspiring. This 
pictorial excellence is one of the many rea 
sons why World Book has continued as first 
choice among America’s librarians and 
teachers for so many years! 


Ist Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, e 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


WWinele 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 





